Colonel William Craig 

Mountain Mim ami First Permanent Settler in Idaho 

fly D. B. Krayblll 

In the late summer of 1954, I made a survey of the school 
district of Sandpoint, Idaho in connection with my duties as a 
Field Representative of the Office of Education. I was eager 
to get to know the history of the five Mountain States of Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, Wyoming and Colorado, which constituted 
the territory I was serving. The business manager of Sandpoint 
School District gave me a copy of the History of the State of 
Idaho ' which was used in the schools and in this book I found 
the following brief statement about Colonel William Craig: 

Idaho's first permanent white settler was Colonel William 
Craig. Born In Greenbrier County, Virginia, in 1807, he cast 
his lot with the Rocky Mountain trappers in the summer of 
1829. During the romantic fur-trading third decade of the last 
century, he, with his intimate associates, Robert Newell and 
Joseph Meek, led the wild, free life of the fur hunter. Shortly 
after the arrival of the Reverend H. H. Spalding at Lapwai 
11836) Colonel Craig selected a home near the mission on 
Lapwai Creek. The records show that he established a per¬ 
manent residence in Idaho in the fall of 1846. In harmony with 
the provisions of the Oregon Donation Act of 1850, he and his 
Nez Perce wife, Isabel, claimed and patented 640 acres of land 
at Lapwai. During the winter of 1855-1856 he rendered dis- 
Unguishcd aid to Governor I. I. Stevens while the latter was 
negotiating a series of Indian treaties. So conspicuous was his 
leadership among the Nez Perce’s that he was given a place on 
Governor Steven's staff with the title of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

During the winter of 1858-1859 he was postmaster at Walla 

Walla, where he resided temporarily. He was the first Indian 

Agent at Lapwai and was influential politically during the early 

years of the Territory. He died in 1869 and was buried at 
Lapwai. 
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» tin' wi'Bt. He would never speak of his life in Greenbrier 
rt ,‘ ‘ Virginia, now West Virginia. (2) From the biographies 
, n ' of the Mountain Mon such as Kit Carson, Robert 
ZZn Joseph Meek, Jim Bridger, Old Bill Williams and 
we hear of him repeatedly and know that he was on 
° ,m hunting and trapping expeditions during the hey-day of 
the trappers—from the middle twenties to the early forties, 
ilr wns with Joe Walker who was assigned, by Captain Bonne¬ 
ville to lead an expedition to explore Great Salt Lake. (3) 
Craig, together with Thompson and Sinclair, owned Fort Davy 
Crockett,’ built in Brown’s Hole in northwestern Colorado. 

It was located on the left bank of the Green River, above the 
mouth of Vermillion Creek. (4) Colonel Craig was a respected 
and influential citizen in the early days of Idaho Territory. 
Craig Mountain in Idaho is named after him. There is a Chap¬ 
ter of the Sons of the American Revolution in Lewiston, Idaho, 
kr. r.vn as William Craig Chapter Number 2. This chapter took 
upon itself the task of securing funds to erect a suitable marker 
• *he grave of Craig. His resting place is at Jaques Spur, near 
the mouth of Mission Creek, Idaho. The grave is in plain sight 
of the North and South Highway. 

Craig's Early Life 

References to the year of birth of Craig vary from the years 
1900 to 1807. All references to his place of birth give Green¬ 
brier County, Virginia. Nicholas County, West Virginia was 
f rrr.H January 29, 1818, by act of the General Assembly of 
Virginia, mainly from Kanawha County but included a small 
*.*ra from Greenbrier and Randolph Counties. The establish¬ 
ment of Fayette County (1831), Braxton County (1836), Clay 
C‘ -My (18*4), and Webster County (1860), successively 
• the boundary of Nicholas County.* Descendants of 

W.iiiAn* Craig, a Covenanter, from Ulster, Ireland who first 
' * <4 «4 Pennsylvania (1711) and later to Augusta County. 
Vegiafc* ertOed finally In Greenbrier County. Virgtnia (now 
Vngtai*! ***** Spring Creek Robert Craig, of this 
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Whether our subjact, WillJam Craig, wim of a family that had 
moved to Nicholas County or of a family remaining in Green* 

... County, further researches will have to determine It in 

likely that he actually grow tip in what in now Greenbrier 
County, Wont Virginia. If we take 1807 as his year of birth and 
.,ge 17 or 18 (both ages are found recorded) as his age when 
leaving for the west., he would have left about the year 1825. 
Tin was 12 years prior to tin* llrst Craig corning to Nicholas 
County. 


Wo here submit two brief accounts of his early life that vary 
only slightly in dates and the nature of his earliest activity in 
the west. Robert G. Bailey gives the following account: 


The authenticated story of Colonel Craig begins with his 
appearance In St. I.ouls In IHIfl, St. Louis at that time was the 
headquarters of the American fur traders, who were seeking 
to oust the Hudson Hay trappers of the Northwest. Craig Joined 
one of the outfits, composed of American traders, or French 
Canadian!, as they were popularly known, and accompanied 
them In bateaus fslc| to what is now Fort Benton, Missouri. 

Here he left Ills trader friends and Joined forces with a number 
of trappers, who were headed for the Rocky Mountains. In time 
he became a full Hedged trapper. The main rendezvous for the 
trappers was at Fort Hrldger, Wyoming. It was here that Craig 
first met the Nez Perces, who told him of the large quantities 
of fur to be had in what is now Central Idaho. Later, Craig. 
Meek, and Robert Newell accompanied a party of Nez Perce 
Indians to their home section where they engaged In trapping 
on the waters of the Clearwater and Salmon. The date of this 
«*pediti..n Ja given aa of 1820 . On thlfl trip fifth *»r the tnppcn 
got himself n Nr* Perce wife, and with them returned to their 
rmdoavoua east of the Rocky Mount.mis. Craig had an . el¬ 
ver,turous career and for ten years after his marriage roamed 
Ua- western country from Wyoming to the Pacific Ocean. He 
WM a^ member of the Walker expedition to California (1R33- 

r. the Colorado Magazine. September. 1934. Urov R Helen 
ft'ea ns the following account: 
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French Canadian trappers bound for the upper Missouri. With 
bateaus fsic] they made the long, arduous journey to the 
vicinity of the present Fort Benton, then moved south into the 
mountains. Craig left the Canadians, joined American trappers 
and became a full fledged Mountain Man . 6 

So far, we have found no clear references to Craig, as a 
trapper, until 1829 when he joined the expedition under Smith, 
Jackson, and Sublette. The party of 54 trappers recruited by 
William Sublette left St. Louis March 17, 1829 and headed for 
the Rockv Mountains. It may well be that up to that time he 
was with the trappers operating in the upper Missouri. General 
William H. Ashley spearheaded the trading and trapping ex¬ 
peditions in that area from 1822 to 1826 when he sold out to 
Smith. Jackson, and Sublette. 


Craig as Free Trapper and Mountain Man 


It should be remembered that prior to the hey-day of the 
Mountain Men or Free Trappers, the southwestern part of 
what is now United States and most of what we speak of as 
Rocky Mountain Area, was Spanish Territory. There was not 
et a settlement of boundary line in the disputed Oregon 
Country. In 1821 the Independent Republic of Mexico was 
* .tablished. In 1822 Mexico reversed the traditional Spanish 
v and threw open the doors of New Mexico to American 
**^de In 1825 the state of Coahuila-Texas, of which Texas 

• a district, adopted a land law which opened the state to 
j.. C.vri ':.ins of good moral and personal habits who would 

J •‘Jegiince to Mexico. Little wonder, then, that the 
• ■ ginning about 1820 saw enterprising and venturesome 
* turn the East beginning a trek to the West to open up 
. too. was the day of the Beaver Hat. The stage was 
:r !'■* * • Western Trader and Trapper. The outpost of Toas. 
’ r ► Mr oro wat the jumping-ofT point for trappers operating 

* Mrutfawn! Si I»um wai the starting point for those 

it»t thr I»o:th< rn Hocking and the Upper Missouri. 





* A: : rfr d into eK Ulmer a new breed of men: The 
uf m njntatn men" as they called themselves. 
: ate aptly described by Enid Johnson in his 
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Thr true pathfinder, of the Wet were the Mountain Men. 
The » adventurers who wandered over the Un 

^ W "' Srl and mountain, of the Wet in their search ,o' r 
l«-avrr and to trade with the Indiana. So they were can” 
‘Mountnln Men’. 



___ early 1800's to 1850 they roamed far and wide over 

ih, West adventuring into its lonely places, discovering its 

marching with the sun to the last front.er, E 


,h.. West adventuring into its ioneiy lts 

trails marching with the sun to the last frontier. Each 

footstep beset with danger from wild beasts, hostile Indians, 

hnmfer. cold, thirst, and many accidents. 


It was they who first explored and established the routes to 
travel which are now and ever will be the avenues of commerce 

in that region. 


The moving force in their lives was an intense love for the 
freedom of the wilderness. The mountain man knew that he 
would have to walk alone, relying upon himself, working and 
fighting on his own hook. 7 

William Craig was identified with these Mountain Men at 
least from 1829 to 1840 when he settled near Lapwai, Idaho 
with his Nez Perce Indian wife, Isabel. 


In her biography of Joe Meek, Mrs. F. F. Victor sets forth 
the following incidents involving Craig: 


In the fall of 1829, while employed in William Sublette’s 
trapper band, Craig became acquainted with a fellow Vir¬ 
ginian, Joseph L. Meek. One day Craig, Meek, and Nelson were 
traveling up a creek on foot to tend their traps, when they came 
suddenly upon a red bear. The three men ran for trees. Craig 
and Meek climbed a large pine, but Nelson took to one of two 
•mall trees that grew close together. The bear followed Nelson. 
With his back against one tree and his feet against the other the 
bear climbed almost to Nelson’s perch. When the trees separ¬ 
ated with the bear’s weight and he fell to the ground, the bear 
tri'd a second time with the same result With his third fall 
th# beast gave up in disgust and ambled away. 


f t , r-.ijrs Meek, 'Craig began to ling and I began to laugh. 
Melton took to • wearing* 'Oh, ye*, you can laugh and sing 
toy* Nc-u **, but you were quiet enough when the bear 
aruMOd* Why. Nelaun’, Meek answered, -you wouldn't 

wfurr that distinguished guest of yours*. But 
the Wild beast and Craig and I laughed and 
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Meek also tells this story on Craig. An incident that hap¬ 
pened in the winter of 1829-1830: 

While the trappers were crossing the mountains between the 
Yellowstone and Bighorn Rivers, game was scarce and pro¬ 
visions were nearly exhausted. Craig managed to catch a rabbit 
and put it up to roast before the Are—a tempting looking morsel 
to starving mountaineers. Some of his associates determined 
to see how it tasted, and Craig was told that the Booshways 
(a corruption of the word Bourgeois, the bosses, or leaders of 
the expedition) wished to speak to him at their lodge. While 
he obeyed this supposed command, the rabbit was spirited away, 
never more to be seen by mortal man. When Craig returned 
to the campfire, and beheld the place vacant where the rabbit 
was so nicely roasting, his passion knew no bounds, and he 
declared his intention of cutting it out of the stomach that con¬ 
tained it. But as finding the identical stomach which contained 
it involved the cutting open of many that probably did not, in 
the search, he was fain to relinquish that mode of vengeance, to¬ 
gether with his hopes of supper . 9 


Captain Benjamin L. E. Bonneville, a West Point graduate, 
who had become infected with the frontier fever, had secured 
the financial backing of a wealthy New Yorker and had come 
west in 1832 with 110 men. His experiences since that time had 
hardly been of the sort to delight his patron. The elaborately 
planned Fort Bonneville that he built in the Green River Valley 
was abandoned almost as soon as completed, while his brigades 

, * e " “ handica PPed by his inexperienced leadership that 
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A description of this expedition is given in various bi 0g . 
raphies of men who were among the 40 who made the journey 
The accounts vary. According to Joe Meek they passed thr 0Ugh 
what is now Yosemite National Park. We are here setting 
forth u brief account of the expedition as found in The Far 
Western Frontier by Ray Allen Billington. 

Walker’s men skirted the north shore of the Great Salt Lake, 
found their way through the wild land of rocks and sand that 
lay beyond, followed the well-trapped Humboldt River to the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, and crossed this awesome barrier 
where swirling snow and icy winds reduced even the seasoned 
hunters to near desparation, [sic] to emerge at last amidst the 
warmth of the San Juaquin Valley of California. Pushing on 
to San Francisco, the party turned southward along the coast 
to Monterey, where they spent the winter of 1833-34. In mid- 
February Walker took the trail once more, moving south along 
the San Juaquin Valley to Kern River, which was followed east¬ 
ward into the low defile since known as Walker Pass. There 
the hunters turned to skirt the Sierras as they marched through 
Owens Valley and across parched deserts where they nearly 
died of thirst. In June they picked up their own trail which 
led them back along the Humboldt in time to reach the 1834 
rendezvous at Ham’s Fork of the Green River." 


William Craig, with other independent trappers, was among 
the V) men who joined the Joe Walker expedition to California. 
A story pertaining to it which Craig told to Thomas J. Beall 
they met in Idaho in 1857 is here repeated: 


The waters of the Humboldt River are of a milky cast, not 
i**ar So one afternoon, while camped on the said stream, and 
thr first to strip, I started for the swimming hole and was 
;t. : bout to plunge in when I got u hunch that things were not 
*.* they -houi l be and I had better investigate before taking a 
T™ 1 1 »° found the w-ater was about a foot and a half 

I ^ wT- U>r mUd fOUr ' ***** condlUon being in the eddy. So 
*** whet* there was a current and found the water a 

la 6mP ' 90 mud and * ood bottom. 
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tho opposite side and in so doing I ran into some rosebrier 
bushes and scratched myself some, but I was so full of laughter 
I did not mind that. I peeped through the bushes just in time 
to see him extricate himself from the mud. He then washed 
the mud ofT ns well ns he could, returned to the tepee, put on 
his clothes, shot his rifle off, cleaned it, then reloaded it and 
hollered at me, und said: ‘Now show yourself and I’ll drop a 
piece of lend into you’ which I failed to do, as I did not want 
to be encumbered with any extra weight, especially at that time. 

I was compelled to remain in hiding most of the afternoon. Be¬ 
fore sundown I was told to come into camp and get my supper 
and leave, that I could not travel any further with that party. 

I was very glad of the permit for it was rather monotonous 
out there in the brush with nothing but a blanket around me 
and nobody to talk to and my pipe in camp. I soon dressed 
myself and then it was time to chew. Our company was divided 
;nto messes and each mess was provided with a dressed buffalo 
hide. It was spread on the ground and the grub placed upon it. 

When supper was announced we sat down. I sat opposite to 
Walker and in looking at him discovered some of the blue mud 
of the Humboldt on each side of his nose and just below his 
eyelids, and I could not help laughing. He addressed me in an 
abrupt manner and said: 'What the h—1 are you laughing at?’ 

I told him that gentlemen generally washed before eating. 

With that the others observed the mud and they too roared with 
aughter in which Walker joined, but he threatened if ever I 
played another such trick on him he would kill me as sure as 
my name was Craig. This place on the Humboldt River was 
ever afterwards called by the mountain men Walker’s Plunge’ 
or 'Hole'. 

(r if characterized the Walker expedition as more of a 
I. or «*—« baling than a fur-trapping expedition. He says that 
'■jey got away with 500 to 600 horses, which they traded to 
•r r Ir»d:..nr an the way back to the Rocky Mountains.' 9 

If. ’ * b. >graphy of Joe Meek, in Chapter VI, “The Exciting 
v—. | f Harvey F. Tobie has the following reference to 
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. ,h, best hunting, nnd the Rocky Mountain 
h '‘ October 11. Three days later, Vanderburgh. 
_j.— tinn met his death in an Indian 
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. r^v -,0 in Across The Wide Missouri gives a detailed 
of the fur trading expedition led by Jim Bridge, 
dc f"£ The Bridger brigade met with a group of missionaries 
m their way to the Oregon Country. Meek, Newell, Joe 
u'.lker and Craig were with the expedition and the paragraph 
•hit we here quote shows that Mrs. Craig was with him. The 
rendezvous was at the Popo Agie not far west of Fort Laramie: 

While their husbands tinkered with the outfit, the ladies 
( missionaries’ wives) moved New England to the Popo Agie by 
setting up a sewing circle. Humble, frantically inquisitive 
squaws hung round them in platoons, touching them to see the 
blood move under this odd white skin, inspecting the mysterious 
articles in their personal outfit, fingering unheard of things 
like brooches and hartshorns and pancake turners. The white 
squaws had odd. but admirable equipment for dressmaking; 
thimbles, emery bags in the shape of strawberries, needles of 
many sizes but all small to Indian eyes, darning eggs, embroid¬ 
ery frames, threads of all sizes and colors, yams, silk flosses. 
They could do no finer work with these tools than the red ladies 
lid with awls and split sinews but they could work with stupe- 
frtaKeaar and speed. So the squaws sighed and chattered and 
■tenant the ladles the bright cottons their husbands had been 

for them at the trading booths and the ladies made 
ttM Uirfn unquestionably longer in the skirts than Indian 
■^■pmrlbad. Myra mentions Mrs. Joe Walker and Mr; 
Mary, Mrs. Robinson. Craig was an old Rocky Mountain 
man. there were numerous Robinsons. Others 
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fl / r in 1829. We know that Craig visited the Nez Perce 
* 'Inirv in 1829 and, at that time, could have met Isabel, but 
l' ,,li‘davit relative to “Settlers on Unassigned Lands” in 
a ldington Territory (National Archives, Washington, D. C.) 

v ,. v July 8. 1838 as the date of his marriage and September 10 
?sV> the date of birth of their first child. The reference by 
ffaines follows: 

In 1838. «t the Wyoming rendezvous, Craig married Isabel, 

Aa lighter of Chief James of Lapwai. Two years later, in the 
>ummer of 1840. he helped Robert Newell and Joe Meek take 
two wagons from Fort Hall to Walla Walla for Marcus Whit¬ 
er, Soon after that, he and his wife appeared at her father’s 
village on Lapwai Creek, where Craig began farming a tract of 
bottom land near the Spalding Mission. When Spalding 
ported, saying that he needed all that land for the mission 
farm. Craig moved farther up the Creek. In 1846, he secured a 
government deed to his farm, the first deeded land in Idaho. 15 

Fort I)u\y Crockett—Its Owners and Visitors 


Numerous references to Fort Davy Crockett give Craig, 
xl ng with Thompson and Sinclair as the owners. Located as 
:t w*s i. mg the left bank of the Green River in the northwest 
ctxr.tr f Colorado, it seems to have been a crossroads place, 
r*.ro or levi secluded and visited, at sometime or other, by most 
at the farmoui Mountain Men of that era. Since Craig was one 
■ i earners, and, therefore, frequently found there, I felt 
a :cacnpuun of the fort, as given by several of its visitors, 
tf* wl F-* :et forth In this study; also a word about the other 
two owners, and some references to visits involving Craig. 


7 **r «L»i* of the founding of Fort Davy Crockett has not been 
' tttiSafy determined Brown’s Hole, the mountain-walled 
a f at the site of the post, had long been a favorite 
► a - f«*» ri for the Indiana. In this grassy retreat the Indian 
»Rug*t the liar from the storms that swept the surround- 




* r *'N8 rsi-aualive study that has been made of Fort Davy 
' * the one itpsUd in the January. IBM ttsue of the 
2*”'**» pashUshad by the Sute Historical Society 
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Thomas Jefferson Fnrnham. lender of an Oregon-bound party 
fnTlVorin. Illinois, reached the post on August 12, 1839, 
sofTU , rU gged experiences In crossing northwestern Colo- 
“ ' Ho W rltes that the Fort is a hollow square of one story, 
with roofs and lloors of mud, constructed in the same manner 
,s those of Fort Bent on the Arkansas River. Around these w e 
found the conical skin lodges of the squaws of the white trap- 
r < who were away on their "fall hunt”, and also the lodges 
of a few snake Indians, who had preceded their tribes to this, 
their winter haunt. Here also were the lodges of Mr. Robinson, 
a trader, who usually stations himself here to traffic with the 
Indians and white trappers. His skin lodge was his warehouse; 
and buffalo robes were spread upon the ground and counter, 
on which he displayed butcher knives, hatchets, powder, lead[ 
fish-hooks, and whiskey. In exchange for these articles he 
receives beaver skins from the trappers, money from travelers, 
and horses from the Indians. And, indeed, when all the inde¬ 
pendent trappers are driven, by approaching winter, into this 
delightful retreat, and the whole Snake village, two or three 
thousand strong, impelled by the same necessity, pitch their 
lodges around the Fort, and the dances and merry making nf 


Five days after the arrival of Farnham, an east-bound party, 
returning from Fort Hall, of present Idaho, reached Brown’s 
Hole. Among the new arrivals was F. A. Wislizenus, a German 
doctor from St. Louis. In his book, written originally in Ger¬ 
man and giving an account of his journey, Dr. Wislizenus said: 

Oo Au*u„ 17. we reached Fort Crockett. It is situated close 
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,„d Sublette Company. At Fort Vazquez on the South Pl,„ 
near the present site of Platteville, he joined a companv'tw 
was heading for Fort Davy Crockett. Under date of September 

l I » encampment and 

started to cross the mountains. Our party consisted of eight 
m en. two squaws, and three children. One of the squaws be 
longed to Mr. Thompson, the other to Mr. Craig. They were 
oartners and have a trading post at Brown’s Hole, a vallev on 
Nves t side of the mountain”.” Y ° n 


On October 1 , they reached Brown’s Hole, where Smith re¬ 
gained until mid-winter. Sinclair had been at the fort during 
♦ he absence of his two partners. 


Craig’s partner, Philip F. Thompson, according to his sworn 
statement. Affidavit of Settlers on Unsurveyed Lands” Na¬ 
tional Archives, was born in Williamson County, Tennessee, in 
; si 1 In early life he went to the Rocky Mountains and in 1842 
.-.ir e to Oregon. Of Thompson’s youth and his early years in 
• . mountains, we have no record. He was at Brown’s Hole in 
. summer of 1837 according to Kit Carson and Doc Newell, 
ard from there went on a trading expedition to the Navajo 
in’-' The mules, he and Sinclair procured in this venture. 
Tr -mason disposed of at Fort Vasquez on the South Platte. 
The *>ds received for the mules he brought back to Fort Davy 
Crockett to trade with the Indians. 


' ; n went down the Arkansas River and to the Missouri 
f • • .< r for supplies in the spring of 1839. He returned with his 

^ m the supply cavern of Sublette and Vasquez. leaving 
»- -Jeprrdence, Miaaouri, on August 6. 1839. and reaching Fort 
Vaaquri September 13. 

Tr m South Platte Poat Thompson and his partner Craig, 
with thr;f Indian wives and children, crossed the mountains to 
that* port tn Brown’s Hole. 


Of 


riaif. third partner in the ownenuup u* *■ j 

btUr ts known. Of his hoapiubty Mr Branham 
\ im *1 enjoyrd the lovely »cene at Fort Davy 
Ud mkliiiehi in company artth Mr Sinclair; ana 
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...manU B nd the thrilling pleasure of bei na 
when St!«'ect of death by hunger allowed me to 
relieved from thepri conducted mc to his own room and 
dumber, that genl • both whjjc , ghould remain w , 
and bade me occupy 


. h H Bancroft, Prouett Sinclair went to Cali. 
According to L Deccmber 1851 the California State Library 

ftwnia m W- ■ Sinclair, who had gone to the Rockies 

reported that settled at Cowalitos, in Santa Cruz 

from Atkansff_ m ^ and was an active business man 

Count!. c The Santa Cruz County Great Register of 

there until -•. s 0 i d and born in Tennessee.” This was 

"bl Te partner, since his brother Alexander was killed 

at the battle of Pierce's Hole in 1832. 

Edwin L. Sabin in Kit Carson Days has the following refer¬ 
ence to Fort Davy- Crockett and its owners: 

Mycth’s Fort Hall had been sold, the summer of 1837 to the 
British. Under the new proprietors it engaged some of the 
American Trappers, but Fort Davy Crockett, in Brown’s Hole, 
Colorado, on an elbow of the Green courteously managed by the 
mountain men. William Craig, Philip Thompson, and Sinclair, 
the fashionable American gathering place. Thither, after 
the rendezvous of this summer, journeyed Kit Carson and 
ween others. Thompson and Sinclair were organizing a trading 
"ip Into the Navajo country of present New Mexico, and Carson 
.KJtaed them. This was a trip not after furs, but after horses and 

Navajo merchandise of ropes and blankets. The 
especially was valued, and it is valued today, 
uai. warm, waterproof, of pleasant pattern, the Navajo 
eppea!«?d to the Mexican and traveler over the 
r Trail, was made popular by the American soldiers of 

maintained itself as a Nava in a«u»t 


x- it i : 


tea. 


^ CownU 7- with it* peach orchards and 
J**' to Bent s Fort on the 

n rJT ‘V* ttv ‘iwl!> rnulea. were sold for the 

1 « W-IM* Kit Canon spent 

Davy C rockett " 

* * * Vf rah an_r» H ■ 

New r! 1 Vkrrn ihIIhib 
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r william Craig. wo ore here reporting a reference from DeVoto’s 
book. Across the Wide Missouri: 

Jt „, wa* on his wny to Fort Dnvy Croc l«ett and his wife and 
his partner Newell. He had n shoulder of antelope and in the 
mountain code offered them breakfast. They had eaten, how¬ 
ever. and what they wanted was Instruction—the type held 
true at this meeting. Joe said there was a village of Nez Perces 
only a duy’s ride beyond Fort Hall. He himself was going to 
winter with them when he could get his wife. (A Nez Perce 
whom he called Virginia; she was to bear him eight children.) 

Hr advised the greenhorns to join the village, too, and travel 
with it to the Nez Perce Country where there was a mission, 
Spalding’s Lapwai. The lava and the peaks, the rivers and the 
gulches, the sagebrush and the thirst—the country between 
Pear River and Trail’s End was in Joe’s mind and he thought, 
gently, that they would need the Nez Perces. 

Famham thought him much like an Indian: 'The same wild, 
unsettled, watchful expression of the eye, the same unnatural 
gesticulation in conversation, the same unwillingness to use 
words when a sign, a contortion of the face or body, or move¬ 
ment of the hand will manifest thought: in standing, walking, 
reading, in all but complexion he was an Indian’. He cursed 
the American Fur Company for them. It had used his skill, 
risked his life, paid him little, and now cast him off. Every 
trapper whom Famham had met—a good many—had said the 
•ame And he looked poor. It was starving times for Joe Meek. 

Hr had so sparse and worn an outfit that the wind, which can 
br cold of an August morning in Bear River Valley, made him 
shake like an aspen leaf. 

Let them watch out for Blackfeet, Joe said. There were some 
near Soda Springs, which they would presently reach. Farther 
A.ang they would find Joe's White horse. It had given out and 
ha had had to cache its pack. 

J * Mrcfc. the bear killer, a Carson man. a Bridger man, a 
Mountain Fur Company Man—Joe Meek, free trapper, 
ti hi* i.-tfcd and rode off toward Fort Davy Crockett And 
Oh tktwm grrenhorn*. authentic settlers, and their Snake guide 
«m* (he trail «g*in. toward the Columbia.** 

u.hii-a’r fate of the fort I a unknown The wooden struc¬ 
ture fee? have been destroyed by Are. tor evidence of the build- 
i.ia)^ie«fe! Ill fart. ranchmen who Uter settled in 
f'l vet'* It <c a wore that no auch poit #i Fort lh\ y Crockett 
**** rtoud m (Jbw valley Bruwn’e HoW was atfain the setunf 
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. . , fv . few decades later, when cattle rustler# 

notorious hideout. 

jo W hich saw the last fur trade rendezvous ol 
The year n tly witnessed also the abandonment 0 f 

the mountains. |>PF ^ partn ership of Thompson, Craig, and 
Fort Davy L ‘ l Craig treked to Oregon in the summer of 
Sinclair broke l P followe d him two years later. Sinclair is re . 

;i T rr i *'» e—.<» 

' . , . Sublette led a company of health seekers out over 

‘ If " Trail and to Green River in the summer of 1844 

^v XJependetce on May 12." and in August turned 
i Green River to Brown’s Hole. No data have been found 
a-'to whether or not they reached their destination and how 
they fared. But Andrew Sublette was back on the South 
Platte and Arkansas Rivers next spring. 

John C. Fremont upon returning from the Pacific Coast on 
his second exploring expedition reached Brown’s Hole on June 
7. 1844. “This sheltered valley”, he wrote, “was formerly a 
favorite wintering ground for the trappers.” Carson, who ac¬ 
companied Fremont, had spent much time at Fort Davy 
Crockett and must have told his chief something of the Fort’s 
history. But nothing of this is recorded in Fremont’s official 
report. The pathfinder merely recorded that his encampment 

was opposite to the remains of an old fort on the left bank of 

the river.*' 


It 



IJfe in Idaho Territory 
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u lertundable that many of the Mountain Men wouli 

Z 1. J! fr ° f lr#ppcr and **k to settle in the desirabi 

to know. There was no longer, afte 
J* * drmw * J for akina as in the decadr 

"U b ^ om,n « tncrtsaingly more difflci 

I u»t it n . r—* With one accord 

k*u » rtend V‘ ' wk ,h * "'“‘•mum* Sine* 

** friendly „UU«|. *,« h lh , Nw ^ 
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wives from that tribe, and were favor^ hi 
nun try of the Nez Perce Indiana, they c u lmpre «sed 
. that country. And in as much as the* 6 natur a% 
r W>und«ry settlement In the disputed Oregon counw'V' 01 yet 

Creel Brlttln “ n<i ‘ h ^ ^ nl ‘ e< | State3 - il >» not unlikelyiw Ween 

these men wanted to help perfect the claim of the 
states to that territory. I quote from H. H. Bancroft" 

At it was now absolutely necessary to seek the settle a 
order to live, seven of them determined to go to n f ments in 
their Indian wives and children, about their onl^wrJE? 
ptvvM ssions. and begin life anew. Their names vsereRnllZ 
W-well. C. M. Walker, J. L. Meek, William Craig Caleb Wiiir - 
William M. Doty, and John Larison. Newell, Meek and wnSf*’ 
derided to make for the Columbia River. ... Wilkins 


Craig remained in the upper country and settled at Lanw*; 
While Meek and Newell proceeded to the Dalles on horseback 
leaving their wagons to be brought on at the earliest onnor 
tunity.'* yy 


It was natural that William Craig would settle near Lapwai 
I-Uho He was married to Isabel, daughter of Chief James, 
who was chief of the Nez Perce Indians in the Lapwai Valley. 
This made it possible for him to learn the Nez Perce language 
an i to understand the customs, attitudes, and beliefs of the 
tribe. Spalding, the missionary, located along the Clearwater 
Ki\rr. near Lapwai, in 1836. Many of the Nez Perce tribe at- 
:*d hts mission school, and in other ways came under his 
wr *« With the coming of Spalding, the influence of Chief 
over his people lost strength. This is, no doubt, the chief 
4 an enmity between Chief James and Spalding. Wil- 

k*~ Cta g and Missionary Spalding did not get along well as 
' t' '-t: Craig's kinship with Chief James and his years 

Jr* as a Mountain Man may have been the leading 
**' * 1 that promoted their mutual dislike for each other; but 

• • r atx jit this later Craig's usefulness In dealing with the 
1 ^ I* t'onu in ifw, following quotations in >m the book 
•'ll* * .*• ^ Howard and McGrath Incidentally,Chief 

iiirnnM Hiding's school Hi* lather. Chief 





t hHr CSC *P° that the innocent Nez Perces would be 

!n tlu'Trouble. With the arrival of Colonel Gilliam 
nt Wniilatpu, a council was arranged through 
: K o WiUinm Crafg/who acted in behalf of the Nez 
meeting was attended by 250 warners [sic] led 
|S (Joseph), who approached the council under the 
g and carried a New Testament in his hand as 
good faith toward the Americans. 

Indian Agent for Oregon, was favorably 
attitude of the Nez Perces, and told them to 
for the spring planting, and to continue 


Perces. inn 
by Tu-eka-k 
American fli 
proof of his 

General Palmer, 
impressed by the l 
return to their homes 
their peaceful relations with the whites. . . . 

Concerning Governor Stevens’ Council Meeting of 1855: 

Next to arrive, after several days’ delay, were the Cayuses; 
then came the Walla Wallas, the Umatillas, and the Yakimas. 

All tribes but the Palouses were represented. Five Thousand 
Indians and a mere handful of white officials, attended by a 
military escort of 47 dragoons under Lieutenant Archibold 
Grade, were present at the council. It was probably the greatest 
peace gathering of Indians ever held in the west. Besides 
Governor Stevens there were present, his thirteen-year-old 
son, Hazard; General Joel Palmer; Secretaries James Doty and 
William C. McKay; Agents R. R. Thompson, R. B. Metcalfe, 

R. H. Crosby, N. Olney, and R. H. Lansdale; Packmaster C. P. 
Higgins, the army escort; and interpreters William Craig, N. 
Raymond, Mat Dampher, and John Flette.’ 8 

The difficulties between Chief James and Missionary Spald 
i*and the possible influence on Craig are well presented b> 
* TMC * Htinc* in his book. The Nes Perr##* 


Colonel William Craig 

Indian* frwm many lands living on what h» 

N longing to hla band and village but they wouM*^ 38 land 
Zgr him aa ch.rf. nor would they obey any o“hi"^ d ackn owi! 

__.k nnd Timolhv. the tint ° r< ters. 
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rt,,r * any of hla order* 1 ” 

Joseph and Timothy, the llrat two convert* , 

jsine* moat. They ranked highest of all the t’rih 3b,y ir ^d 

of the Spaldings, and had personal prestige in it * the 

each bring n village chief. J 0sep h was one o tt 7° 

fighting men of the tribe, sometimes leading a lm Portam 
several hundred men. Their continued Drc J1 War par *y of 
considerably reduced the influence of the local 3t Lapw ai 
not see how he could regain his prestige until hi’ Who did 
that hr had power over the Spaldings. It is had Shown 

Craig did not cause the trouble at the mission^ 1 * 1611 that 
entered the discussion after it had been eninc, He merely 
Umr.’* g on for some 

Excerpts from Duery's Life of Henry Harmon c m- 
.hrow further light on the difficulties between Spalffin- ‘nd 
Craig* 

When William Craig arrived to Uve in the vaUev *h- 
changed. ... As soon as he arrived Crai* w . h - ngs 

Spalding. On December 1, 1840, Spalding wrote “ ST”® 

Old James and others say they have been dlary: 

>’r "-r by 77 wh ° ^ a X 80 ^ 

of them. I ought to pay them for going after ttabe“ 

S “ Spaldin * — ^ sincere missionary he 
l , V * nd cl ”' the P'oP'e for nothing. ... Craig found a 
-rrful ally and sympathetic listener in James who had 

,‘7 f ° r ," PP ? Sing Spaldln * • • • Craig persuaded 

o. the Indians to destroy Spalding's mill dam 

S-MI* practiced the gospel of the second mile, and sawed a 

, : ... fral* in order to help him build a house. For 

L. ' Z WOtktd ,or s P a lding. and outwardly at least they 

et. r P c * rrfu1, but Craig's influence was always with the 

* ‘ ' n ***** At v *rious subsequent times he caused Spald- 
** trx+i ewucrrn. w 


* n r ' '' tr ^ hitman Massacre, Craig gave protection 
** ‘Holding by inviting her to come to his home: 

t ' \* f ** * V* and the others began to get ready 
^ s ' u *oa when ludtknly a party of Net FVr cc s 

» i it, "* l ’ e *' W ^ • >** r < l*»fw who had taken part in the 
m. * They keenly disappointed to find 

and that Craig waa pceaent with a 
*« * m « i n«wdt jr to him Th* murdarvus band taw at 


i .1 . 
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..net* rhm If thoy tried to hnrm Mr*. Spalding, it would 
DgM among flic No* Prrrea. The friendly Indiana • 

tho small bund of white people and putting the w rrr,Un<1 «d 
children In a wagon Hint Spalding owned, took them 0 ***” ftlul 
t'rnig home. . . . The email hand of captivoa in the c I th * 
for that Is what they had become, were dlucunslng wh* * h ° m «. 
tv done Craig fell safe for he hod murrlod into th . Shou, <* 

trdv. and the Indians about him promised to *** Per cc 

protect hhrn.* i 

In Ifllfl ;tii agreement was renched between Gr ♦ 

.«nd the United States thnt there should be a ten'^ Britair » 
»f joint occupancy. Even after the ten-year period'h'T Period 
no boundary, mutually satisfactory, could be deter • eXpire d 
Ktteland declined any settlement that did not eive h?,"".!* 1 Up ° n - 
hmK of the Columbia River. Until 1834 the onlv a hen ° rt h 
• the Oregon Territory had been hunters Iran ,L / ‘ merica ns 

trailers. The coming of the missionaries, with a w ' ^ fur 

lettiers began to change things. In 1835 Marcusw? 3 "'" 1 
up a mission at the junction of the Snake and Coho! v T" Set 
Bs 1942 there were approximately 500 Americans^ RiWrs 
> Jted in the territory. In 1843 the settlers formed ^ anentI >' 

lkW 0W " and aSked C °"^ to make Oregon^ 
The constitution of the eovemmont < 

r £ “ * h “ Wta "' ^on re.nCt 

u» g book kept for the* ict of the territorial 

1 ^ time of making his claim W,lhin twenl y days 

**** a dcacripikm of hn land i. iioucd * >*ear for 

'' «!• fthouJd br made, by bud **« ** **"* required 

_ and that the claimant k rncla,ia t. within 

• rmt after f l ‘ reside on his i»nd 

r? *—<*«»*«an££ * 

eT " * 4 ***• to natural gJ! 6 *,° #crr * m • •^uara or 

^ t&ua * rirw . UrTTHA<Kli «4». or to hold 


a 





wah * me fr||,,w trappers, returned 

( * rt0 * d '*» Vsl- 

T* *"**■ *•«»* ot hm wife 
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ot J“" c *• ,8 “ ( ®“ , r' m L ,e ° f AJT '' davU ' National 

Washington, D. C.) where he says in part, ••that he 

Ari * h, ^cinnlly resided upon and cultivated that part of the 

W* F‘ | , in d in the Territory afore.said, and particularly de- 

U j in the answered notification (see facsimile of Notifies 

^National Archives, Washington, D. C.) to the Register and 

« lon ; r 0 f said Territory, continuously from the 15th, Sep- 

a D 1846 to lhe 4th da y of June A. D., 1855” 
timber, a* *'*» 

Of course, by June 4, 1855, the boundaries of Oregon, as an 
«nh*ed territory by act of Congress (August 11, 1848), had 
and the part, north of the Columbia River and east 
T' -e Snake River, was now in Washington Territory. Thus, 

Ti e Lapwai Valley, which was an area east of the Snake River, 
i- Wasliington Territory as the “Notification” indicates. 

Governor Stevens, in his capacity as Superintendent of Indian 
\tf 3 irs. after many days of deliberation in council, finally 
Secured Indian approval of the land to be set aside as Nez Perce 
Reservation. This treaty was signed June 11, 1855. William 
Craigs claim was within the reservation area. The following 
excerpt indicates the high regard the Nez Perce Indians had 

for him: 

William Craig, at the special request of the Nez Perces, was 
protected in his holdings near Lapwai by a special clause in 
the treaty. His ability to retain the confidence of the tribe and 
of the various government officials would indicate that he was 
a more honest man than Spalding had believed. He was a use¬ 
ful man too. acting as interpreter and letter writer for the 
todiaos an many occasions.” 

Ill the Indian wars of 1856 and later Colonel Craig served on 
the staff of Governor Stevens, heading a company of Nez Perce 
Indians which he had recruited. He was made a Lieutenant 
CotooeJ by the governor 

CalMl Craig was Interpreter and witness to several Indian 
negotiated by Governor Stevens. Attention was 
called to the treaty with the Ne* Perce* at the Walla 
VaU Couacll June It, IB* There was also the treaty with 
Be FWsewrib at Hell Gale, near what la now Missoula. Mon- 
'■***. July ML IBd and the treaty with the Hlachfool Indians at 
Marti** Council CSri bet T. 10*. on the Missouri River 

‘ ow a m 
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nf the Judith In what wns then the Territory 

Ih-Iow thr mouth • '» of Montana . 

of Nohrusk*. now the ! _ 1 

. a nuni at Lapwai he made a report to the Superin- 
As Indian Agr V cnr 1857. This report is her* 


As In 

tendon t 
given: 


“of VndUn Aflkln for the year 


ven: Walla Walla. W. T. 

July 21, 1857 

...ith your circular Issued at the office of 
S»r: In Indian affairs, at Salem, Oregon Terri- 

Uu ' TTTm to the agents and sub-agents of the 

tribM of your superintendency. I have the honor to 
forward to your ortice the following report, which I think is 

correct, vis: jj 

1 have in my charge the friendly Cayuses, that live in Wash- 
i net on Territory and the Nez Perces tribe. The Nez Perces’ 
country is bounded west by the Palouse River, which lies north 
of Snake River, and the Tucannon. which lies south of Snake 
River; on the north by the range of mountains between Clear 
W.-.ter and the Coeur d’Alene; east by the Bitter Root Moun¬ 
tains; on the south they are bounded near the line dividing the 

two territories. 

The face of their country is barren, and very' broken; it is 
well adapted for stock raising. 

They number from thirty-one to thirty-five hundred souls. 
They have quite a large number of horses, and some cattle. 
They have always professed friendship towards the whites until 
last summer, when there were about two-thirds of them who 
9* excited, became hostile, and joined the hostile bands; but 
noe that time they have returned to their country and pro¬ 
fessed to be friendly. They are now working their little gardens. 
a* they were in the habit of doing before the war. I think they 
arc to cultivation some forty or fifty acres; they raise corn, 
■toot, rie»t. and potatoes. It is hard to make an estimate of 

fee mmntmr of bushels that they raise, as they commence using 
I Mart H » rtpe 


with 


r •■stance of some farming utensils, they 
,llr ***** <rwn subsistence. The last year they 
with aubslstafior by the gover nm ent for a 
part of them until this aprlng. as they had 
mg thr time of the eaciMmsnt 


of the 


bo I 

that 


mtu all 
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***** lu . have their chlldr « Khooled, and mill. 

1 •«««*•» that an •PPfopriation of twenty-five 

thouaand dollan made, a. that .um. m my opinion. ' ould 

be rtimclent for those thin*, and to mainUln peace and friendly 
relation* with the whites. 

T*e friendly Cayuaes that have been temporarily in my 

char** «» not doln * much the way of farming thi* summer 
I .uppoar there are about sixty soul.. They do not appear satis¬ 
fied that the military are in their country. I suppose Aaent 
pmnuon will report their condition, as he told me he had them 
m his report. 


I am. sir. your moat obedient servant, 

Wi lliam 
Indian J 

Cot J. W. Nesmith 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 34 


Sub-Agent, W. T 


Mention was already made of the fact that he was Postmast 
at Walla Walla in 1858 and 1859. 

In 1861 the first ferry was established on the Clearwa 
r at Spalding, Idaho. This ferry was operated by Colo: 
v'-a;g until 1864 when it was sold to a man named Schenk. 

Colonel Craig had a paralytic stroke in 1869 and died 
Vf *rmber <'f that year Listed as his heirs were: Isabel Ci 
(wife), Joseph W iUiam Craig, Adeline Finney. Annie Fairf 
Woodard, and Martha Robie Vaughan. 
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October 77, 1946. Colonel Craig was honored at dedication 

mtum when a memorial stone was unveiled along the 

at i Smith Highway, two miles west of Jacques Spur, in 

apwal Valley. The dedication address was delivered by 

’anna Karnes who is presently at Oregon College of Edu- 

Mor month, Oregon The following descendants of Wil- 

>i ( were present at the unveiling: Mn Mamie Johann. 

me granddaughter George Pmney. great grandson; 

£ Ptoary. Culilnir the only surviving grandson. Mr* 

Pmmwy Joan Portland, great granddaughter; Mr* 

a r>lgbin_ Lnhfha. granddaughter. Mary Ellen PWa- 

. iwir &m*i grant granddaughter. Mr* grmlth Phiaaey 

■g f^ nMad granddaughter of Dtshugh Phmney; «*d 
— ma m Um Ifsiian Agency at 







